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III    USTRATIONS 


FORE  W  ()  R  D 

This  book  is  one  oj  a  series  devoted  to  the  work  oj 
various  American  artists  and  is  published  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  founded  by 
Gertrude  V.  Whitney.  The  purpose  oj  these  books, 
like  that  of  the  Museum  which  sponsors  them,  is 
to  promote  a  wider  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  A merican  art . 

For  assistance  in  preparing  this  volume  for  pub- 
lication, we  wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Downtown  Gallery  and  the 
Frank  K.M.Rehn  Gallery  for  information  regard- 
ing paintings  used  for  illustration ,  to  The  Arts 
magazine  for  the  loan  oj  its  files  oj  photographs^ 
ind  to  the  museums  and  private  collectors  whose 
iaintingSj  reproduced  in  this  book,  add  so  notably 
o  the  value  oj  the  illustrations. 
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Juliana  R.  Force.  Director 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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HKRNAK1)    KARFIOL 

B  V 

|  1   \  \   Paul  Slussj  r 

I  n  1917  I  lam i lion  Easter  Field  gave  Bernard  Karfiol  his  In  si  exhibition 
in  New  York  in  ,1  joint  show  with  Marin  on  Columbia  Heights  and  wrote 
<>l  him: 

"Karfiol  is  less  will  known  (than  Marin)  hui  those  Eamiliar  with  his 
work  find  in  it  a  tenderness  a\\<.\  an  intensity  ol  Eeeling  so  rare  in  Ameri- 
can ait  that  there  seems  to  be  no  one  with  whom  he  can  he  compared.  We 
arc-  not  a  sensitive  people  and  in  our  arl  we  are  even  less  sensitive  than  in 
our  lives.  Karfiol's  work  has.  therefore,  hut  little  in  common  with  mod- 
ern painting  in  America.  It  is  the  expression  of  an  individual,  not  the 
expression  ol  an  epoch  nor  ol  a  community.  Those  who  tan  leel  the  emo- 
tion back  of  karliol's  drawings  and  paintings  will  rejoice  in  his  art. 
Others.  I  (ear.  will  find  it  a  sealed  book.  ' 

Karfiol  is  now  much  better  known  than  then,  in  hut  his  work  figures 
in  ever)  representative  show  Jul;  of  modern  American  painting,  but  every 
s\  liable  of  Field's  remarkably  discerning  comment  holds  as  fully  toda\  as 
it  ever  did.  1  le  is  still  one  ol  the  most  sensitive  ol  our  painters  in  his  ap- 
proa<  h  to  his  subje<  1.  and  he  has  never  feared  dispraise  for  betraying  his 
emol  ional  concern  with  his  material.  I  lis  work  has  more  in  common  with 
modern  painting  in  America  now  than  it  had  then,  but  largely  because 
modern  painting  has  developed  mightily  and  come  far  along  his  own 
road  in  the  interval.  It  is  st ill  the  expression  ol  an  individual,  as  all  good 
painting  is  hound  to  he.  hut  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  has  become 
now  as  it  was  not  then  somewhat  more  nearly  the  expression  ol  an  epoc  h 
and  a  community. 

Yet  Karliol's  work  will  always  he  exceptional  in  a  community  which 
owns  to  a  Puritan  tradition  in  its  immediate  past.  The  mellow'  paganism 


ol  his  attitude  towards  the  nude  figure  was  nevei  native  to  Anglo  Saxon 
sod.  h  is  .1  h.i])))\  heritage  From  our  mixed  racial  and  cultural  tradition; 
Kai  liol  is  in  no  sense  in  protest  against  Puritanism — he  simph  has  nevei 
heard  ol  it.  I  lis  figures  belong  to  an  eai  lier  and  happier  world,  and  how 
evei  modestly  the  artisl  labels  them  "bather"  or  "model"  tlu\  have  noni 
ol  the  clammy  taint  ol  clothes  or  ol  the  studio  about  them.  I  lu  \  <  ,ui\ 
wiih  them  the  suggestion  ol  grander  horizons  and  more  southern  airs. 

In  k.u  hoi's  earlier  work  there  is  more  than  a  hint  ol  the  Quattrocento. 
In  its  hard  definiteness,  its  insistence  upon  line,  drawing,  pattern,  in 
shori  upon  the  intellectual  elements  in  painting  it  puts  one  in  mind  ol 
certain  Florentines.  Those  little  gra)  promontories  that  steal  out  into 
the  morning  light  behind  his  sharp  c  ul  figures  are  like  the  hard  edges  ol 
that  sea  from  which  an  earlier  Aphrodite  rose.  In  his  later  work  the 
morning  mood  and  the  meagreness  ol  virgin  forms  give  place  to  a  noon 
tide  i  u  hness  ol  volumes  and  ol  color.  I  he  firm  substi  uc  t  ui  e  ol  design  is 
il  anything  more  sure  and  inevitable  than  he  I  ore.  hut  the  forms  are  fuller 
and  more  opulent .  the  space  relations  richei  and  the  textures  loose)  and 
more  painty.  I  he  net  result  must  be  counted  gain,  though  the  mood 
pea  haps  is  Uss  rare  in  contemporary  painting  than  the  earliei  one. 

I  hrough  .dl  ihis  work  run  the  tenderness  and  intensity  ol  feeling  that 
Field  one  e  spoke  about  and  that  keep  these  canvases  from  an}  suspicion 
ol  i  he  perfunctory  or  tlu-  official.  One  certain  charm  ol  k .u  hoi's  paint 
ing  is  iis  mi  niiac  \  and  immediacy  ol  vision,  its  apparent  unconsciousness 
ol  being  a  performance  for  a  public.  Nearh  all  ol  Karfiol's  canvases  are 
monumental  in  feeling  but  the\  are  seldom  large,  and  the\  never  fall 
into  the  (lass  ol  exhibition  pictures.  Rathei  the\  have  an  an  ol  sponta 
neity,  almost  ol  improvisation,  that  masks  but  does  not  hide  the  stern 
structure  ol  design  upon  which  the\  are  built,  and  which  can  onh  pro 
ceed  from  the  genuineness  and  intensity  ol  the  artisl  s  feeling  foi   his 
subject.  Such  warmth  and  tenderness  ol  mood  in  conjunction  with  such 
c  i ii 1 1  .uicl  ,n c  h me  ioi iK  thinking  is  rare.  Nowadays  mm  h  painting1  seems 


to  be  projected  exclusively  From  the  head.  I  hese  creations  ol  Karfiol's 
were  Fortunate  in  having  love  .is  well  as  intellect  attendant  upon  their 
com  ei  't  ion. 

In  mu<  h  ol  the  early  work  there  was  a  quality  ol  strangeness,  almost  ol 
ugliness,  il  seemed  to  some  ol  his  critics.  I  he  artist's  lack  ol  concern  with 
the  superfic  ial  (  harm  ol  his  matei  ial,  the  austerity  ol  liis  creative  view- 
point, his  ruthlessness  in  stripping  his  subject  down  to  iis  Formal  ele- 
ments alone,  wire  baffling  to  those  who  were  attracted  by  Ins  subject- 
matter  but  unable  to  enter  lullv  into  the  modern  point  ol  view.  \nu 
the  richer,  rounder  Forms  in  which  he  is  interested  are  more  obvioush 
appealing,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  intervening  years  have  given  us  an 
easiei  appre<  iation  ol  an  art  based  upon  abstract  design.  The  same  ten 
dci  ness  and  wistful  charm  are  present  now  as  then,  an  aura  cast  over  his 
work  b\  the  artist's  peculiar  temperament,  but  most  of  the  strangeness, 
partly,  in  truth,  an  affair  ol  thin  and  angular  Forms  and  gray  color,  is 
gone. 

One  still  enjoys,  however,  those  arrangements  ol  his  ol  Maine  coast 
Forms,  the  long,  lean  promontories  surrounded  by  sea.  the  whole  so  like 
reality,  yet  so  subtly  transmuted  and  spiritualized  by  the  logic  of  the  de- 
sign. There  are  pines  and  rocks,  Forms  curiousl)  northern  For  a  tempera- 
ment so  meridional,  as  backgrounds  For  main  of  the  figure  c  omposit  ions. 
\ Yr\  beautifully  the  rounded  masses  ol  the  bodies  are  related  to  the  soft 
and  complicated  spottiness  of  the  landscape.  The  Fusion  ol  background 
and  figures,  particularly  difficult  where  the  background  has  as  racy  a 
local  flavor  as  this,  is  almost  invariably  well  managed.  In  Picnic  the 
poetr)  ol  the  figure  grouping  is  perfectly  carried  through  l>\  the  land 
scape  ac<  essoins,  and  m  Pine  Tree  the  mood  ol  the  landscape  is  brought 
to  a  focus  and  rendered  more  poignant  l>\   the  minor  episode  ol  the  fig 

ures.  Most  remarkable,  however,  ol  all  are  the  compositions  pureh  ol 
figures.  I  tere  the  artist's  native  appreciations,  his  profound  .\\\<\  delicate 
Feeling  Eoi  the  human  bod\  and  Ins  strong  yet  apparently  eas}  grasp  ol 
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design,  join  with  all  his  knowledge  to  produce  his  finest  work.    / 
Models,  an  elusive  and  deceptively  simple  appearing  piece  ol  work,  and 
Torso  epitomize  the  mature  Karfiol  ai  his  very  best. 

1 1  is  dangerous  to  speak  ol  one  art  in  terms  ol  another  and  no  painter 
nowadays  likes  t<>  In-  (ailed  a  poet.  1  here  is  still  a  hea\  \  stigma  attached 
to  the  literary  approach  and  it  has  been  only  a  few  short  years  that  anyone 
has  been  hold  enough  to  make  a  case  foi  an\  values  in  art  other  than 
thos<  "i  significant  Form  to  use  the  historic  and  now  battle-scarred 
phrase.  It  is  customary  and  right  to  grant  the  painter  his  subject  and 
then  to  loc  ns  attention  on  how  he  treats  it,  hut  it  is  impossible,  nevei 
theless,  not  to  In-  interested  in  the  painter's  subject  matter,  and  Ear  more 
in  that  painter's  own  attitude  towards  it.  No  one  need  pretend  that  good 
painting  —  01  \kh\  painting  cither — proceeds  out  oi  total  indifference  to 
its  subject,  01  that  a  fine  piece  ol  formal  organization  is  the  poorei  Eoi 
having  the  artist's  comment  on  his  material  written  clear  all  over  it. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  this  personal  record  and  commentary, 
these  overtones  ol  Inn  nan  feeling,  that  we  come  to  rate  as  most  rare  and 
pi e<  kius  in  a  painter's  work. 

Karfiol  has  always  showed  a  marked  feeling — almost  an  idiosyncrasy 
■ — for  certain  types  ol  figures.  In  his  earlier  period  he  was  prepondei 
anth  concerned  with  youth  and  no  one  knew  better  than  he  how  to  ap 
preciate  the  wistful  unconscious  attitudes  ol  adolescence.  No  one  save 
perhaps  Picasso  has  handled  with  such  poignant  tenderness  the  delicate 
and  angular  forms  of  childhood  poised  as  the)  are  on  the  ver)  edge  ol  the 
grotesque  and  charged  with  a  beaut)  more  rare  than  that  ol  maturity. 
Ills  earl)  compositions  ol  single  nudes  wen'  like  little  panels  l>\  Cran 
ach,  oi  i  he\  had  the  sharp-cut  and  timeless  beaut)  ol  certain  figures  From 
the  earh  Greeks.  \nd  now  in  Ins  middle  period  when  he  seems  to  Eavoi 

as  n  l.i  let  lal   the  I  ill  lei  .  1  olindel    Forms  ol    ma  I  til  e   W  oi  nan  hoi  >d   I  he  Spell    is 

undiminished,  the  melod)  is  suaver  and  more  resonant,  the  emotional 
coloi  i  K  hei  and  sin ei .  Such  Feeling  as  his  toi  the  figure  is  rare  enough 
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anywhere  bui  most  surprising  and  refreshing  in  modern  mei  hanized  and 
Puritan  America.  1 1  is  art  horn  out  ol  a  deep  and  warm  emotion  and  tin 
im  it  c  welcome  because  emotion  has  had  too  little  chance  in  the  art,  as  in 
the  life  oi  our  day. 

And  so.  as  lus  earl)  critic,  Field,  made  clear,  it  is  foi  the  qualit)  ol 
tenderness  and  intensity  ol  feeling  in  Ins  treatment  ol  the  nude  human 
bod)  that  Bernard  Karfiol  stands  out  among  his  contemporaries  on  the 
Aiiici  h  an  sc  rue.  Such  expression  as  his  is  ne<  essarily  individual,  and  not 
the  expression  ol  an  epoch  or  a  community.  But.  fortunately,  it  is  no 
longer,  il  it  ever  was,  a  scaled  hook:  there  are  many  who  feel  the  emo- 
tion back  ol  Karfiol's  drawings  and  paintings  and  increasing  numbers 
will  reioi<  e  in  his  art. 
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BIOGRAPHICAl      NOTE 

Bi  rn  \i;n  k  \ki  ioi  was  l)Dtii  \I.i\  6,  1886,  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  ol 
American  parents.  1 1  is  boyhood  was  spent  on  Long  Island,  \ .  Y.,  in  the 
\  i(  mux  ol  the  I.h  1 1  ii  \  established  l>\  Ins  Eathei  who,  besides  being  a  man- 
ufacturer, was  an  engraver  and  inventor.  In  1900  he  commenced  the 
stud)  ol  an  ai  the  National  Academy  ol  Design  in  New  York  City.  I  he 
following  yeai  he  continued  his  studies  at  Julian's  Academy,  Paris.  1  le 
remained  in  France  Foi  a  lew  years  and  worked  independently,  exhibit 
ing  in  the  (  -rand  Salon,  Paris,  in  1904,  and  the  Salon  d'  \ u  1 11 11 111  111  1905. 
Ill  returned  to  New  \  1  >i  k  in  1906  and  continued  to  paint,  supplement 
ing  Ins  work  as  an  artist  l>\  teaching  during  the  years  1  < > * > » — .  1  < >  1913.  H< 
exhibited  in  the  Armor)  show  ol  1913  and  at  Hamilton  Eastei  Field's 
\idslc\  Studio"  and  at  the  Modern  Vrtists  ol  America  Exhibition  in 
1921,  where  Ins  work  attracted  the  attention  ol  [oseph  Brummer,  who 
gave  an  exhibition  ol  his  painting  at  the  Brummei  Galleries,  Ww  York 
City,  in  1923,  1925  and  mi-7-  ll's  work  has  been  largely  produced  in 
Ridgefield,  N.  f.,  in  New  York  City,  where  he  is  .11  present  li\  ing,  and  in 
Ogunquit,  Me.,  where  he  spends  his  summers.  1 1  is  paintings  have  been 
shown  in  man)  important  national  and  international  exhibitions  and 
have  been  accorded  the  following  honors:  Honorable  Mention,  1927, 
International  Exhibition,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh;  First  William 

V  Clark  Prize,  $2000,  a\u\  Corcoran  Gold  Medal.  Corcoran  Galler)  ol 
Art,  Washington,  D.C.;  Honorable  Mention,   1925,  Pan   American  Ex 

posit  ion.  I , os  \i  igeles,  Calif. 

lie  is  represented  in  private  collections  and  in  the  Corcoran  Galler) 
ol  \m.  Washington,  1).  C;  Detroit  Institute  ol  Arts,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Hamilton  Eastei  Field  \ii  Foundation,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  I  os  Angeles 
Museum  ol  History,  Science  and  \i  1 .  I  os  Angeles,  Calif.;  Museum  ol 
Modern    \n.  New  Yoik.  N.Y.;  Newark  Museum    Association,  Newark, 

V  [.;   Phillips   Memorial  Gallery,   Washington,   D.   C,  and   Whitne) 
\ln  si  11m  ol    \iihik.iii    Art,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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"Bernard  Karfiol,"  l>\  fean  I '.ml  Slusser,  The  Arts,  Vug.,  1924     v.  6,  pp. 
77—82 :  lllns. 

"The  Ml   American  Nineteen,"  b)  Forbes  Watson,  The  Arts,  Jan.,  1930 

— v.  ifi.  |)|).  300—3  1  1 . 

"Carnegie  Institute,  26me  Exposition,"  par  Guillaume  Lerolle,  Le  Re 
naissance  de  I'Art,  Dec.,  1927     ]>]>.  521—530. 

"Current  Exhibitions,"  l>\  Dudley  Poor.  The  Arts,  Feb.,  1 925 — v.  7.  pp. 


"Speaking  ol  Art,"  by  Giles  Edgerton,  Arts  mid  Decoration,  Feb.,  1  929— 
v.  30,  pp.  68  in). 

I  In-  Eleventh  Corcoran  Biennial,"  l>\  A.  S.  Riggs,  Arts  and  Archaeol- 
ogy, Nov.,  1928. 

"The  Guardian,"  l>\    Moses  Soyer,  March.   1925 — v.    1.  no.  v.  p.  _'iy. 
Philadelphia. 

"Parnassus,"  Dec,  1929 — v.  1.  no.  viii.  j>.  1  \. 

"Das  k  mist  Matt."  Nov.,  1926,  ]>.  1  14. 

"Art  and  Understanding,"  by  Duncan  Phillips,  Washington,  D.C. — v.  1. 

no.  1 .  j).  -,<).  Nov.,  1929. 

\  Collection  in  the  Making,"  by  Duncan  Phillips,  p.  71. 
\|)|)lcs  and  Madonnas,"  by  C.  }.  Bulliet,  1  <)-7-  p.  206,  Chicago. 
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Washington,  D.  C, 
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THE  WHITNEY  MUSEUM   PUBLICATIONS 


THE  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  SERIES 

Twenty-one  illustrated  monographs  by  well-known  authorities  on  leading  American  artists.  Each 
volume  contains  a  critical  essay,  biography,  bibliography  and  21  illustrations 


GEORGE  BELLOWS 
ALEXANDER  BROOK 
MARYCASSATT    . 
GLENN  O.  COLEMAN 
ARTHUR  B.  DA  VIES 
CHARLES  DEMUTH 
GUY  PENE  DU  BOIS 
WILLIAM  GLACKENS 
ROBERT  HENRI 
EDWARD  HOPPER 


by  George  W.  Eggers 

by  Edward  Alden  Jewell 

by  Forbes  Watson 

by  C.  Adolph  Glassgold 

by  Royal  Cortissoz 

.  by  William  Murrell 

by  Royal  Cortissoz 

by  Guy  Pene  du  Bois 

by  Helen  Appleton  Read 

.    by  Guy  Pene  du  Bois 

JOHN  TWACHTMAN 


BERNARD  KARFIOL  by  Jean  Paul  Slusser 

ERNEST  LA WSON  .    by  Guy  Pene  du  Bois 

GEORGE  LUKS  .by  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary 
HENRY  LEE  McFEE  .  .  .  by  Virgil  Barker 
KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER  .  by  Alan  Burroughs 
MAURICE  PRENDERGAST  by  Margaret  Breuning 
H.  E.  SCHNAKENBERG     .     .      by  Lloyd  Goodrich 

JOHN  SLOAN by  Guy  Pene  du  Bow 

EUGENE  SPEICHER    by  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 
ALLEN  TUCKER       ....     by  Forbes  Watson 
by  Allen  Tucker 


THOMAS  EAKINS:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK 
By  LLOYD  GOODRICH 

The  definitive  book  on  one  of  America's  most  distinguished  artists.  Includes  a  full  biography, 
73  full-page  illustrations  and  a  catalogue  raisonnee. 

A  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  GRAPHIC  HUMOR 

By  WILLIAM  MURRELL 
Volume  I,  1747-1865  Volume  II,  1865-1938 

The  first  and  so  far  the  only  book  in  its  field — a  history  of  humorous  graphic  art  in  America  from 
its  beginning  to  the  present  day.  Includes  political  cartoons,  social  satire,  humorous  drawing  and 
caricature.  Each  volume  contains  about  240  illustrations  and  is  sold  separately  as  a  complete  work. 

A  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  PAINTING 

By  VIRGIL  BARKER 

A  compact,  authoritative  study  of  the  leading  tendencies  and  personalities  of  American  painting 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day.  Fifty'two  pages. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  WHITNEY  MUSEUM 

The  Whitney  Museum's  collection  includes  the  leading  names  in  contemporary  American  art. 
210  illustrations,  many  of  them  full-page,  present  a  lively  cross-section  of  American  art  of  today. 
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